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II. THE THEATRE LYRIQUE. 

After these general considerations, we take 
the liberty, Messieurs, of presenting to you 
some observations on the subject of the Théa- 
tre Lyrique, and we will begin by expressing 
our gratitude to M. the Minister of Fine Arts 
for the proposition made by him, to the com- 
mission of the budget for 1875, to restore to 
this theatre the subvention of 100,000 francs, 
which it formerly received,—a proposition 
supported with a warm sympathy by M. the 
Count d’Osmoy, to whom we address our livli- 
est acknowledgements. We have _ therefore 
the hope of seeing the speedy restoration of a 
stage indispensable to Art and to French musi- 
cians. 

By the lustre it has shed during twenty-five 
years, by the services it has rendered to dram- 
atic music, it may be said that this theatre has 
become a sort of national institution. A new 
comer in the career, it has done more for the 
progress of Art andthe glory of French artists, 
it has dcne more by itself alone, in this space 
of time, than its two elder sisters, the Opéra 
and the Opéra-Comique united, It is this that 
has played: the Médecin malgré lui, Faust, Ro- 
méo et Juliette, and Mireille of Gounod; the 
Perle du Brésil of Félicien David ; Gastibelza and 
the Dragons de Villars, of Aimé Maillard; the 
Troyens, of Berlioz; Jaguarita, of Halévy; Si 
jétais roi, of Adam; La Reine Topaze, of Victor 
Massé; La Statue, of Ernest Reyer. It has pro- 
duced on the stage all our young composers: 
M M. Barthe, Bizet, Boisselot, Ernest Boulan- 
ger, Georges Bousquet, Caspers, Cherouvrier, 
Dautresme, Deffts, Léo Delibes, Devin-Duvivi- 
er, Eugéne Gautier, Ernest Guiraud, Gastinel, 
Hignard, Joncitres, Lacombe, Théodore de 
Lajarte, Ortolan, Prosper Pascal, Ferdinand 
Poise, Hector Salomon, Semet, Renaud de Vil- 
bac, Vogel, Wekerlin, and many more besides. 
In the period of twenty years from 1852 to the 
date of its destruction, the Théitre-Lyrique 
has given hospitality to seventy French com- 
posers, and has played not less than 408 new 
acts, which, allowing for the annual suspension 
of about two months, gives an average of two 
new acts per month. 

These facts speak for themselves and suffice 
to demonstrate the incontestable utility of the 
subvention of the Théftre-Lyrique. Of this no 
one has any doubt; but the important thing 
will be to examine into the best conditions of 
its future prosperity. 

We think, if this theatre is to be replaced in 
the salle it formerly occupied at the Chatelet, 
the proposed subvention of 100,000 francs will 
be insufficient or will fall short of its end. 
Experience has proved that this quarter is very 
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if ; 
unfavorable for a theatre of music, 





To attract 
the dilettante public to it, from so great a dis- 
tance, the director-impresario would see him- 
self obliged to return to vagaries which have 
justly been condemned ; he would see himself 
obliged to mount at great expense, with an ex- 
cessive luxury of mise en seéne, the masterworks 
of the past or the operas which have acquired 
celebrity abroad, It would thus fail of its mis- 
sion, of its reason for existence, in sacrificing 
the living French composers, and in giving 
them only les lendemains de ses grands jours (the 
‘off-nights” ?), with the most feeble artists of 
its troupe. If, on the contrary, it is co remain 
faithful to its own proper réle; if, renouncing, 
as it ought to do, the representation of old 
works and translations, it shall apply itself 
solely to favoring the new composers, then 
what we shall have to fear will be, as we have 
said, that, in proportion to the remoteness of 
the theatre, the subvention will be insufficient 
to sustain it. (And the Memorial goes on to 
suggest a better place.) 
III, ENCOURAGEMENTS TO CHORAL AND 
SYMPHONIC SOCIETIES. 

Abandoning the question of the lyric thea- 
tres, we now ask your permission, Messieurs, 
to consider the situation outside of the theatre. 
We ought first to state that, up to our time, the 
encouragements accorded by the State had 
solely for their end to further the development 
of dramatic music. This state of things appar- 
ently is to be changed, and we are bound to 
show our gratitude for it. For some years 
past the Minister has fixed his attention on the 
composers who have devoted themselves to 
other branches of the art; and the Minister, in 
granting, by way of encouragement, indemni- 
ties to Symphony societies, societies for Cham- 
ber music, and religious music, Choral societies, 
&c., has opened the way into which we come 
to pray that you willenter. We should be hap- 
py to see you adopt completely, and in a fixed 
manner, this principle of indemnities hitherto 
accorded only accidentally. There is every 
reason to hope that the favorable moment has 
arrived ; and the Government no doubt believes 
so, since it has been pleased, in what concerns 
this part of musical art, to give marks of its 
great good will. 

For the rest, our artists have, for some years, 
furnished brilliant proofs of their activity and 
their intelligence. The French musicians have 
shown themselves capable of succeeding, not 
alone in opera, but also in the other kinds of 
music; new institutions have been founded, at 
Paris and elsewhere, to popularize, at their 
own risk and peril, the Symphony and the Ora- 
torio; Chamber music makes itself heard every- 
where; Choral Societies cover the surface of 
France, and through them instruction is prop- 
agated frem day today, In fine, by the union 
of these societies with the Symphonic societies, 
we descry, in the near future, the possibility 
of realizing those grand musical solemnities 





which have long formed the glory of the coun- 


tries in thenorth of Europe. Music, ina word, 
demands only that it may diffuse itself more 
and more widely. You, Messieurs, will be 
pleased to give it the means of producing itself 
in the order of ideas the most elevated. 

To painters and sculptors the government 
has accorded rights, franchises, expositions, 
which insure their existence and the progress 
of their art. We come to ask it to accord the 
same rights, the same facilities to composers, 
who alone, to this time, have been deprived of 
them, We expect from its generous solicitude 
a vast hall, in which the chefs-d’euvre of our 
great masters and the modern compositions 
may be heard with all the fitting splendor of 
execution. Painting, statuary have for shelter 
magnificent palaces, worthy of the marvels 
they enclose; we demand a hall for concerts 
worthy of Paris, worthy of France; such a hall 
that artists, who devote themselves to the exe- 
cution of masterworks, shall no longer be 
obliged to take refuge in a riding school; such 
a hall, in short, as may be found in all the 
countries where there is a just concern for the 
dignity and splendor of the art of Music. 

We wish that true Art, noble Art, the Art 
that consoles, that fortifies, may be able to 
struggle against this pretended Art which cor- 
rupts, and whose manifestations keep on mul- 
tiplying day by day; this art which you your- 
selves, Messieurs, have so often and so justly 
scourged, which can only deprave and pervert 
the mind as well as the manners of the masses, 
Music, you know very well, has, like painting 
and sculpture, its chefs-d’ceuvre, the knowl- 
edge of which is indispensable to progress, to 
the education and the moralization of the peo- 
ple, and which it is a matter of the highest in- 
terest to have produced and propagated. It is 
for the attainment of this end, that we come to 
ask of you also, in favor of symphonic and cho- 
ral music, the creation of a fund of encourage- 
ment to the extent of 100,000 francs per an- 
num. 

Such, Messieurs, are the observations which 
we had to submit to you touching the general 
interests of music and musicians. These ob. 
servations, presented by special men, deeply 
acquainted with the cause which they defend, 
have appeared to us to merit your attention. 
Convinced of your solicitude, of your spirit of 
justice, of your love for all that constitutes the 
Beautiful and, consequently, the Good, we 
await with confidence your sovereign decisions, 

Please accept, Messrs. les Députés, the expres- 
sion of our gratitude and our most respectful 
sentiments. 


President of the Société des Compositeurs de Musique, for 
the year 1874, A. E. VAUCORBEIL, 
Paris, 22 June, 1874. 


The Memorial is further signed by four honorary 
presidents, members ofthe Institute: viz, Ambroise 
Thomas, Henri Reber, Félicien David, Victor Massé, 
and by about eighty of the most distinguished musi- 
cal names in France. 
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Richard Grant White on Franz Liszt and | 


his Relations to the “Music of the 


Future.” 
(From the Galaxy for September.) 

After speaking of the musical indebtedness of this 
country to Mr. Theodore Thomas, Mr. White pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

Our distinguished conductor has done so 
much for our delight and our benefit that he 
may be forgiven much; and somewhat we have 
to forgive him in that he has inflicted upon us 
from time to time the orchestral works of that 
dreariest of composers, Franz Liszt. If any 
musical dispensation could be more afflictive 
than a series of entire operas by Wagner, it 
would be the being obliged to sit under the 
stated delivery of a series of symphonies by 
Liszt. The compositions of this celebrated 
virtuoso remind us of some sermons that we 
all have heard, in which the doctrine was or- 
thodox, the sentences well put together, the 
language pure, the illustrations scholarly, and 
the result barrenness and unutterable boredom 
—labored nothingness, and which for all their 
worth or interest, to gods, men, or devils, 
might just as well not have been. And then 
there was the reflection, unavoidable to the 
generous mind, that it would have been so easy 
not to write them, And so it is with Liszt's 
orchestral work; it would have been so much 
easier, as well as more humane, to let it alone. 

. The names of Liszt and Wagner have been 
for some years intimately associated. The men 
are often mentioned together, as if they be- 
longed to one school. And so indeed they do 
—to the school which seeks to construct musi- 
cal compositions upon theory and without mu- 
sical ideas. The association of their names 1s 
honorable to Liszt; for it is the consequence of 
a spontaneous support which he has given to 
Wagner; and with all the Hungarian pianist’s 
affectation and his ** ceaseless hum, hum, hum, 
and endless bug, bug, bug,” he has in this 
matter at least shown himself capable of taking 
a generous attitude towards a man whom he 
might have feared as a rival. Liszt's position 
is a very distinguished one. He has a court of 
obsequious admirers, largely composed of the 
softer sex, who in virtue of his playing, his 
affectation, and his ‘‘ Florentine profile,” have 
always been his worshippers. We have heard 
of him lately from one of these—how he enters 
the circle of the initiated, but is not spoken to 
until he speaks; how he must not be asked to 
play, and when he does vouchsafe to touch the 
key-board, how he must be allowed to leave it 
without a spoken word even of thanks or ad- 
miration; how he is, in fact, an awful musical 
fetish, not to be approached either with prayer 
or with praise. This is at least consistent. It 
is all of a piece with Liszt's behavior ever since 
he was coddled into fame upon the laps of 
countesses, 

Franz Liszt is now sixty-three years old; he 
has been a musician from his earliest childhood ; 
and yet for every musical deed of his not done 
upon the piano stool, he ought to sit upon the 
stool of repentance. He has probably covered 
more music paper with his writings than Mo- 
zart and Beethoven did together; and in all 
that time he has not produced one musical idea 
that is worth onc of the buttons on one of his 
old velvet paletots, not one which has charac- 
ter enough, even in its badness, to be recog- 
nized as his. In this respect he is mnch inferi- 
or to Wagner, who has produced something 
good—in spite of his theory, not by reason of 
it, From his early boyhood he has inhaled the 
incense offered in Europe to a musical prodigy, 
and one whose person and whose manners 
made him acceptable in the highest and most 
cultivated Society. But it was as a performer 
only that he was great. Even in the first flush 
of his dawning manhood he produced not one 
single melody that the world has thought 
worth remembering. But his command of the 
key-board and his conception of that kind of 
brilliant difficulty that good old Dr. Johnson 
wished were impossible, was not only prodig- 








ious, it was monstrous. In his boyhood he 
found nothing in the sonatas of Beethoven or 
of Hummel beyond his reach, except perhaps 
their meaning; and happening to be in the shop 
of Hummel’s publisher on the day when that 
composer’s sonata in B minor was published, 
he astonished the musicians who were present 
by playing it perfectly at first sight. This was 
but one of the sensations that he was continu- 
ally, and has been all his life continually mak- 
ing. His teacher, the great Czerny, refused 
payment for his instruction; the honor of hav- 
ing such a marvellous boy for his pupil was 
recompense enough. Thus all his life a certain 
number of distinguished people have fallen 
down and worshipped him—all but the love 8 
of music for music’s sake. His soul must have 
been strangely impenetrable to musical influ- 
ences of the higher order, even within the 
sphere of his own instrument, that he should 
study and play Hummel, and yet be able to 
write no real music for the pianoforte; only 
fireworks and mountainous difficulties. For of 
all composers that have written for the piano- 
forte, Hummel seemed to have been most pos- 
sessed by the genius of that instrument. As 
Bach’s ideas seem all to have been fitted for 
treatment in double counterpoint, so Hummel's 
seem to have been peculiarly suited to the 
pianoforte. Perhaps it is fancy, but Mozart 
impresses me as having always written with the 
voice in his mind, or at least the violin, the 
‘*butter-fiddle” of his boyhood; Beethoven 
always—even in his only opera, ‘ Fidelio,” and 
his great song, ‘* Adelaide,” no less than in his 
pianoforte sonatas, the first movement of the 
very ‘*Moonlight Sonata” not excepted—to 
show that he conceived every thought as if it 
were to be executed by a grand orchestra, a 
band of angels and of archangels. But Hum- 
mel's ideas will come out well by percussion. 
The only other great and peculiar pianoforte 
composer, although in an entirely different 
style, is Chopin; I can hardly except Mendels- 
sohn, and his gifted pupil, Sterndale Bennett. 
Liszt caught nothing of the true spirit of such 
music, and has attained only the production of 
stupendous fantasias, which seem as though 
they were written as exercises for Briarius’s 
daughters. But the world will run after prod- 
igies, and Liszt fooled his followers to the top 
of their bent. Since they were willing to wor- 
ship, he graciously, but not too graciously, re- 
ceived their homage. To put a ridiculous 
couplet of Mrs. Browning’s to some use, he 


“ sat on a throne of purple sublimi'y, 


And ground down men’s bones to a pale unanimity.” 

He had away of entering a salon, calmly 
drawing .off his gloves and tossing them to a 
lackey, sitting down on the piano stool, run- 
ning his hands through his fair hair, and look- 
ing up at the ceiling before he proceeded to 
pulverize his instrument, and his hearers, which 
was thought very grand—almost godlike. It 
was the same man, in his semi-gay youth, who 
now, in his demi-religious age, must not be 
asked or thanked for his musical boons. It 
was the sublimity of impudence; and in that 
same sublimity he used to alter the works of 
Weber, of Hummel, and even of Beethoven, 
when he played them in public, to the delight 
of the gaping stupidity around him. He has 
had the grace to confess this in words which 
should make the cars of all such cattle tingle. 
‘*T confess to my shame,” he says, ‘‘ that to 
catch the bravos of a public always slow to ap- 
prehend beauty in its august simplicity, I made 
no scruple to alter the movement aid the inten- 
tions of the composer. I went so far as even 
insolently to add a mass of conceits and points 
Worgue, which, in bringing me ignorant ap- 
plause, inevitably led me into evil ways, from 
which happily I soon disengaged myself.” 
This reminds us of Wagner's similar presump- 
tion in regard to Gluck’s ‘* Alceste.” I will 
add, too, that it reminds me of the manner in 
which some severe strictures of my own upon 
like interpolations by eminent virtuosos many 
years ago were received. They were treated 
by some, whose highest notions of music are 
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limited to such exhibitions, as if they were 
written by an ignorant Goth. Nowa Goth I 
was and am; but ignorant I was not, and never 
less so than in the condemnation of all’ such 
impudent foolery. The enormous cadenzas 
and points d’orgue which are so commonly intro- 
duced by violinists and pianists, are rarely more 
than elaborate impertinence; and any inten- 
tional deviation from the actual text of a com- 
poser ought to be received with hisses rather 
than applause. In the height of his early pop- 
ularity Liszt wrote an opera, ‘* Don Sancho,” 
but as he could not play it upon the pianoforte, 
it fell dead, and was immediately buried in ob- 
livion. He has more recently written a mass, 
perhaps for the repose of ‘*Don Sancho,” 
although the interval was long; but even relig- 
lous patience could not endure its harsh and 
barren crudity, and it received extreme unction 
on the day of its birth. His symphonies, or 
symphonic compositions, we have, in penance 
for our sins, been obliged to sit through again 
and again; but they are past salvation, even by 
a great orchestra and a great conductor. True, 
they are full of technical excellence; but of 
what other worth is technical excellence in any 
art than as the mere vehicle of ideas which in 
themselves are beautiful ? and the more Liszt 
writes and the harder he works, the more does 
the stony sterility of his mind become apparent. 
He spends the first part of a movement in an- 
nouncing that something is coming that never 
comes, and the last in subsiding from a climax 
that he has never reached. Sometimes he ham- 
mers out what he plainly means for a leading 
motive. But what is it? <A succession of 
sounds deliberately put together by the rule of 
three, and which has no more melodic form or 
musical charm, or significance, than there are 
in an equal number of blows upon a kettle- 
drum. But the modulations! Yes, indeed 
there be modulations, and enough; they stretch 
all through the movement, which is as long as: 
eternity and as tedious as eternity passed in the 
wrong place. Modulation is a good thing; but 
there are modulations and modulations. Let 
them be as ingenious as they may, modulations 
are worth nothing unless they mean something. 
There are the modulations in the andante of 
the C minor, the enharmonic modulation, and 
the succeeding chromatic modulations into the 
original key. They are masterly; and by the 
first the composer got his trumpets into C mat- 
ural—a more important point when he wrote 
than it isnow. But what is it tous whether 
the passage is in C natural or X flat, and wheth- 
er we go there enharmonically or otherwise ? 
That is a matter of mere musical grammar. 
What do we care in what key the trumpets 
stand ? That is a mere technical point of in- 
strumentation. What we are concerned with 
is the beauty that is thus revealed to us. When 
with that enharmonic change the orchestra 
bursts upon the dominant of the coming key, 
the firmament opens above us, and our souls 
then mount on the notes of those trumpets into 
the seventh heaven; and on the after modula- 
tion into A flat we float deliciously down from 
that empyrean. But Liszt’s modulations are 
mere modulations. We care .nothing about 
them as modulations, but they are welcome if 
they will only lead us from where we are; and 
when they have done so we find that our last 
state is worse than our first. Instead of soar- 
ing or gently floating into realms of beauty, we 
are only toted from hardscrabble to hardscrab- 
ble. 
(To be continued.] 


The Masses of Franz Schubert.* 
By Josten Benverr. 
(Concluded from page 286.) 

We are bound, perhaps, to accept the story of the 
Mass in F as told by Von Hellborn, but internal 
evidence points sv clearly in another direction that 
we confess ourselves perplexed, Strange indeed 





*Masses in vocal score; composed by Franz Schubert. 
The Piano-forte Accompaniment arranged from the full 
score by Berthold Tours. No. 1in F. No. 2in G, No.3 in 
B flat; No. 4in C, No. 6in E flat. London: Novello, Ew- 
er and’Co, 
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was it, and altegether at variance with the rules 
that governed Schubert's career, for him to begia 
in the noble and dignified religious school of Beethe- 
ven, passing ever to that of Haydn and Mozart, and 
ending where he commenced, If he did this, we 
have before us a most eccentric freak of genius, 
wholly inexplicable by any theory of causation that 
mind can conceive. 

Taking the five Masses without reference to nu- 
merical order—as should be done whenever they 
are subjected to comparative criticism—they ar- 
range themselves in twe groups, made up respect- 
ively of Nos, 2, 3, and 4, and Nos. 1, and 6. We 
must not be supposed to suggest by this division 
that the members of the first group show a family 
likeness equal in degree to that which undoubtedly 
exists between those of the second. The arrange- 
ment, however, is not wholly arbitrary, beefuse, 
though’ the Mass in G (No. 2) is a better work, and 
more distinctive of the master, than its companions, 
all three are nearly allied in dimensions and in char- 
acter, while they are not far from equal in their 
value relative to those in F and E flat. According 
to the authority so often named above, these Masses 
followed each other very closely, the “G” and “ B- 
flat” bearing date 1815, the “C” 1816. They may 
be accepted, therefore, as the outcome of one phase, 
and no more, in the composer's career; and as they 
were produced under like conditions in each case, 
they undoubtedly reflect the influences then govern- 
ing Schubert’s mind. Again, curiously enough, the 
earliest work is the most independent, the second 
and third being, by comparison, no better than imi- 
tations. A good deal of nonsense has been written 
about the Mass in G, and in particular does poor 
Kreissle von Hellborn etumble over it to his extreme 
damage. Thus, he styles the work “the noblest of 
Schubert’s known Masses,” a statement which, in 
view of Nog. 1 and 6, is simply absurd. But the 
unfortunate Doctor goes on to demonstrate that he 
has very little acquaintance indeed with his sulject 
—speaking of a ‘joyful ‘ Dona nobis,” which, as a 
separate movement, does not exist, and of a “ con- 
cluding Kyrie” nobody else has yet been able to 
discover. The truth is, that the Mass in G caa only 
rank foremost in the second class of Schubert's im- 
portant works, Written for a small orchestra—two 
trumpets, drums, and organ, in addition to a string 
quartet—and numbering altogether but 508 bars, 
its pretensions by no means justify Von Heliborn’s 
enthusiasm. Both the ideas in the work and their 
treatment are, however, often striking and beautiful. 
The simplicity and devotional expression of the 
“Kyrie,” with its lovely reprise of the first theme, 
the solemn character of the ‘‘ Credo,” with its unend- 
ing orchestral counterpoint of crotchets, the beauti- 
ful ‘ Benedictus,” a canon for soprano, tenor, and 
bass, and impressive “ Agnus Dei,’ are features of 
rare interest and attraction. 

It is only when we compare the work with the 
confessedly noblest examples of the master, that we 
see its inferiority. This, however, shoald not blind 
us to the fact that, considering Schubert’s age when 
it was written, and the influences amid which he 
worked, the Mass in Gis a surprising effort—evi- 
dencing not only its composer's genius, but also his 
fine sense of the true and just in art, It is said to 
have been penned in five days; and this, perhaps, 
accounts for many slips which would not otherwise 
have happened, though the fact lies beyond question 
that Schubert was a careless workman. Even the 
words of his Masses, which he must have known by 
heart, are incorrectly transcribed, and the editor of 
the present edition has had to make important 
changes, in order to fit the Masses for use in the 
Catholic Church. 

The Mass (No. 3) in B flat was, as already stated, 
composed immediately after that in G, from which, 
however, it differs in several important respects. 
Von Hellborn states that this work is heard in Vi- 
enna much more often than its companions, tor the 
reason, perhaps, that the popular style of Haydn and 
Mezart is almost ostentatiously adopted, Schubert's 
individuality asserts itself here and there, but the 
influence of the older master predominates, and, as 
a result, we have a good deal of showy and effective, 
if not very appropriate, music. Indeed, regarding 
the Mass as an example of the school to which it 
belongs, we quite agree with a thoughtful critic, 
who has said that “ it is not unworthy to rank with 
the best of Haydn's and Mozart’s works of the same 
kind.” It contains many passages of a purely con- 
ventional type—mere “ padding,” in point of fact ; 
but it also contains much beautiful melody, and, in 
the case of the “‘ Benedictus,” as fine an example of 
part-writing as any to be found in the range of sa- 
cred art. Schubert was always happy iu setting 





the “ Benedictus,” but, in this instance, the source 
ef his inspiration was obviously the enchanting 
movement which, whether by Mozart or Siissmayer, 
gives so much of loveliness to the “ Requiem.” The 
“ Aonus Dei” may also be referred to in terms of 
praise. On the other hand, the “Cum Sancto Spir- 
itu,” wherein Schubert ventures upon fugal, or 
rather imitative, writing, is poor in the extreme, 
and would, if presented as an exercise in an academy 
class, entail a “ wigging ” upon its unfortunate per- 
petrator. In his “ Dona nobis,” moreover, Schubert 
follows out “ to the bitter end” the bad practice of 
setting solemn and tranquil words to light and 
vivacious music for the sake of an effective wind-up. 
Ralancing merits and shortcomings, the Mass in 
B flat must be set down as a clever and pleasing ex- 
ample of its particular school, while ‘t has the further 
advantage of easiness, and a popular character, The 
work is scored for oboes, bassoons, trumpets, drums, 
and organ, in addition to the string quartet, and 
numbers 607 bars. 

With the Mass (No. 4) in C before us, and, also, 
the date (1816) put to it by Schubert's biographer, 
we are more than ever disposed to give up chronol- 
ogy as a hopeless puzzle. How came it that in two 
short years our author descended from the height 
of the beautiful Mass in F tothe comparatively low 
level where we now find him, For, ifthe No. 3 was 
an ostentatious copy of the Haydn-Mozart. style, 
that before us may be ealled a slavish imitation, re- 
deemed only in a slight degree by strokes of genius. 
Circumstances attendant upon the creation of the 
work would, perhaps, if we knew them, give us 
some clue to the reason for so marked a retrogres- 
sion; but, in their absence, we can only wonder at 
the fact. After what has been said, a good deal of 
this Mass may pass without further comment, inas- 
much as amateurs cannot go far wrong in calling 
upon their knowledge of the molel for an idea of the 
copy. They will readily’ suppose that the work 
abounds in bold and brilliant passages, that the or- 
chestra is used in a showy manner, and that musical 
effect is sought without much reference to the pur- 
port of the words. Examples of all this may be 
found in the “ Gloria,” the “ Credo,” and the ‘ Dona 
nobis; ” but, on the other hand, there are not want- 
ing passages that give us a momentrry glimpse, so 
to speak, of the composer's genius and individuality. 
Those readers who know the Mass will at once re- 
cur to the “ Et inearnatus,” an Adagio only twenty- 
one bays long, vet containing beauty enough for one 
of greater dimensions, Other portions might be 
cited, but no amount of detail, with regard to such 
distinctiveness, as exists in the work, could alter the 
fact, that it is to all intents and purposes, a reflection 
of other thoughts and other fashions than those nat- 
ural to the composer. This, however, Schubert 
himself would hardly have conceded, even towards 
the close of his life. He had some pride in his 4th 
Mass, and took the trouble to write a new choral 
“ Benedictus ” for it, instead of the original soprano 
solo, this task, indeed, being one of the latest he 
accomplished. The edition before us does not con- 
tain the second movement, and we think the editor 
has use! a wise discretion in excluding it, if only 
because great beauty and originality of character 
put it out of keeping with the rest. 

Schubert seems to have written the Mass in C for 
an orchestra without violas, those instruments not 
appearing in the score; provision is made, however, 
for two oboes (or clarionets !), trumpets, drums, and 
organ. The entire work numbers 549 bars; 41 bars 
more than the shortest of the five Masses—thiat 
in G, 

We now come to the second group, going back 
ward in point of time, but forward in all other 
respects, to reach the Mass (No. 1), in Fy some par 
ticulars concerning which have already been given, 
Here we get out of a confined place into one large 
and open, and see our composer in all his native 
vigor and beanty, no longer under auy influences 
save those of his own genius, andl giving full play to 
his imagination and skill. Here too, for the first 
tinie, we see him with something like a full orehes- 
tra at command, Inthe smaller Masses he makes 
admirable use of limited means; but now, with 
larger resources, he comes before us as the veritabie 
Schubert whom every amateur loves with special 
fervor as a writer for the orchestra, Accepting 
Von Hellborn’s account as to the origin of this Mass, 
it would appear that extra instruments were engaed 
for the Festival at Lichtenthal, and hence we now 
find Schubert dealing with obves, clarionets, bas- 
soons, horns, trumpets, trombones, and drums, be- 
sides the usual strings. What wonder that he felt 
inspired to employ these resources in the best pos- 
sible manner, and after his own fashion; conscious 








that the opportunity had come to reveal the gifts 
with which Heaven had endowed him. Well did 
the young master set out by writing a beautiful 
“ Kyrie.” wherein dwells the spirit of pure and 
heartfelt devotion. Putting aside the temptation to 
orchestral pomp and splendor, Schubert composed 
music which is itself a prayer, with its plaintive, 
yearning melodies, and solemn, unaffected harmo- 
nies. A soprono solo gives variety and added beau- 
ty to the movement, the chorus being in one instance 
happily used as an accompaniment, while the orches- 
ira lends its most tender and delicate coloring to the 
whole, We find too, more than one of the tuuches 
peculiar to Schubert, that give his later works so 
great a piquancy. The return of the first theme is 
beautifully managed, and a new floating accompani- 
ment for strings bestows a fresh charm upon its rep- 
etition, Our composer seems to have thrown him- 
self heart and soul into the “ Gloria.” breaking loose 
especially from all restraint as to space, and writing 
no fewer than five movements, some of them amply 
developed. The opening Allegro is boid and spirited, 
without being characteristic in more than the use of 
the orchestra; and the ‘“Gratias agimus” (Andante 
con mofo) reealls, without being like, the ‘‘ Recor- 
dare Jesu” (same time and key) of Mozart's “ Requi- 
em.” An effective change of rhythm and character 
marks the passage, “ lomine Deus, Rex Celestis,” 
and leads toan dAdavio, “ Domine Deus, Agnus Dei,” 
which is in Sechubert’s most characteristic and beau- 
tiful style. The “Quoniam” briefly preludes a 
largely developed fugue (A/legro virace) “Cam 
Sancto Spiritu,” the working of which is attended 
nearly throughout by a brisk violin accompaniment, 
For a lad of seventeen this scholastic exercise may 
be called clever, but Schubert appears much at ease 
when he safely reaches his pedal poini, and launches 
out into a Cod+ containing some bold and striking 
progressions, The “ Credo” issetina single move- 
ment, Auduntino, 227 bars long, and affeets, throuzh- 
ont, a subdued character, clarionets, trumpets, and 
drums being silent. It is, however, one of the best 
numbers in the work, not only on the seore of bean- 
ty but of invention, one example of which quality 
may be seen in a figure of accompaniment for wind 
instruments, so inexorable throughout as to sug@est 
the very steadfastness of belief. We might dwell 
long upen every page of this “ Credo,” but it must 
suffice to indicate the striking impressiveness of the 
“ Crucifixus ” (in which algne the figure just referred 
tu is suspended), and of the bass solo set to “ Et ite- 
rum vert:rus est.” &e. Taken as a whole, the 
movement deserves a place amoung the finest settings 
of the Creed. The “Sanctus” opens well with for- 
“issimo diatonic chords for the voices, preluded by 
tremolo passages for orchestra, the crescendo of which 
leads up to them with splendid effect. Though the 
rest of this Adugia muestoso is scarcely worthy of 
the beginning, it is not without merit, nor unfit for 
its place in the Mass. The “ Benedictus” (Andante 
cow mofo) will always be the favorite movement. It 
is written asa canon on the unison and octave for 
two sopranos and two tenors, the second tenor lead- 
ing, followed in order by the voices above, and it 
has a melody which, if no’ original by y nd common, 
is expressive in a high degree. Witn the entry of 
each voice the orchestra has a different manner of 
accompaniment, but nothing interferes with the 
strict form of the movement in the vocal parts, 
Passing over the “ Agnus Dei” we have only to re- 
mark of the “ Dona nobis” that it is based upon the 
theme of the “Kyrie,” which dictates its entire 
character and treatment. Thus, 2s the Mass began 
sv it ends,—the same subdued and plaintive strains 
which lifted heavenwards the prayer for merey, 
doing a like office for the aspiration atter peace. Re- 
viewing the entire work, and te king special note of 
its orchestration, we must onee more express sur- 
prise that such evidence of ripeness should be given 
in a first composition of the kind. The Mass in F 
contains altogether 940 bars, and is, therefore, by 
comparison with those of the first group, a large 
work, 

Finis coronat opus, We come now tothe splendid 
composi'ion, important in dimensions as in charae- 
ter, with which Schubert closed his labors for the 
Chureh, The circumstances attending the produc- 
tion of the grand Mass in FE flat, like most elise con- 
nected with this master's life, are still obscure, the 
only known reference to them being met with in a 
letter from one of Schubert's friends to another, 
dated July 1828, the last year of his life. “ He 
(Schubert) is still bere at present,” wrote Horr Jen- 
ger “ working zealously at anew Mass” ‘This and 
no more, has come down to us concerning one of the 
finest. examples of sacred art that genius has pro- 
duced. Composed only a few months before his 
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death, and it may have been, with some presenti- 
ment of what was approaching, the Mass embodies 
Schubert's ripest thoughts, and deepest feelings. 
We cannot hear it without a consciousness that it 
came from the heart as well as from the head of the 
master, who on no previous occasion touched so 
powerfully the springs of human emotion. Like its 
predecessor last noticed, the Mass in E flat is writ- 
ten for a full orchestra ; but in dimensions it far ex- 
ceeds the “ F major,” containing no fewer than 1687 
bars, of which the opening movement has 164. In 
this ‘‘ Kyrie” the genius of Schubert is revealed to 
the full extent of its capacity for expressing deep 
and tender feeling. How beautifully the work opens 
for exemple, with soft snstained wind chords, em- 
phasized by the marked rhythm of the basses, pizz. 
And then, the loveliness of the first voeal phrase, 
which might well give utterance to all the yearnings 
of the soul for pardon, how it strikes vt once the 
key-note that governs the entire Mass, and shows 
us all the power of art chastened and ennobled by 
religions emotion! But the musician, as well as the 
musico-sentamentalist can revel in this delicious 
“ Kyrie,” and did space permit, nothing would be 
easier than to prove that its beauties are transcend- 
ent, The “Gloria” is quite worthy to follow the 
opening movement, and presents many a trait of 
Schubert’s most charming individuality. Among 
these are the change on the words “ Adoramus te,” 
the treatment of the “ Domine Deus” and “ Miserere 
nobis,” and especially the magnificent passage with 
which this part of the “Gloria” ends, ‘ Cum Sanc- 
to Spiritu "is set as a fugue, after a much more elab- 
orate fashion than we find inthe Mass No. 1. Its 
character, however, apart from the contrapuntal 
skill shown, is affected by a large use of chromatic 
progressions, and the general result strikes us as 
more scholastic than pleasing. The “ Credo” gives 
us a foretaste of its novelty by the two-bar roll of 
drums which preludes the entrance of the vorces, 
Beethoven had shown how the tympani should be 
used, and Schubert here almost betters his instruc- 
tions, so impressive is the effect. The dram passage 
more than once reappears, and is an important feat. 
ure in amovement full of interest. Inthe “ Et in- 
carnatus.” our composer resorts to his much-loved 
canonie form, with a success rarely, if ever, sur- 
passed, The Canon, written for one soprano and 
two tenor voices, has a melody of extreme beauty ; 
the parts flow with smoothness, and the accompani- 
ment enriches without encumbering. This is un- 
doubtedly the gem of the ‘ Credo,” though many 
subsequent passages call for hearty admiration, both 
on esthetic and scientific grounds, The “Sanctus,” 
peculiarly enterprising in its progressions, cannot 
compete with the ‘ Et incarnatus ’ for charm, but 
the * Benedictus” for quartet and chorus, might run 
that lovely movement very hard for first place. 
Mere verbal description avails nothing to convey an 
idea of its character; we may, however, arouse curi- 
osity by speaking of it in the strongest terms as a 
model of religious music, The solemn “ Agnus” 
and marvellously beautiful “ Dona nobis” are wor- 
thy of all that has gone before, and, in closing the 
yolume in obedience to the exigencies of space, we 
can only express a hope that very soon this grand 
Mass will have the place in public esteem it  tairly 
deserves, 

A word must suffice to recognize the general 
accuracy and completeness of the edition before us, 
and to state that all the Masses have been ably 
adapted to the Communion Service of the English 
Church by the Rev. J. Troutbeck, M, A., and are 
published in a separate form, 


Strakosch Interviewed. 


Scene— The Everett House. 


Dramatis Persone—Max Strakosch and the Musical 
Critic of The Arcadian, 


Critic.—1 reccived the list of your engagements, 
which is somewhat different from what you gave 
when I last saw you 

Strakos:h.—Yes ; but you can now rely implicitly 
on the present one, unless any untoreseen accident 
happens, What do you think of the people I have 
secured ? 

Critic.—There are many of whom I know nothing, 
so I have come to you for some information. 

Strakosch.—Well, | have three prime donne, of 
whom Albani is the most expensive, and probably 
the best. You have of course heard of her successes 
in Europe. She first appeared at Covent Garden in 
i872, and at once achieved a success, Since that 
she has been re-engaged each season, and was the 





only rival of Pattithis year. Then her Russian en- 
gagement was quite a triumph, as every one knows 
who reads the papers. She is young, good-looking, 
has a fine voice, and sings well. A great deal has 
been said about dispensing with a “star,” but that 
is all nonsense. The public is not yet educated up 
tothat point. It is very well for you and me anda 
few musicians to say that all that is wanted is a good 
ensemble ; but audiences want an attraction. If I am 
asked, “Mr. Manager, where is your attraction ?” it 
is useless for me to point to my company. I must 
have some well-known name to put forward. Now, 
Albani is the best prima donna in Europe after Tiet- 
jens, Patti, and Nilsson. The last we have had 
enough of, at least for a season or two; Patti will not 
come; and Tietjens is old and never was beautiful. 
To sueceed here a prima donna must be young and 
pretty ; and then it requires very judicious manage- 
ment to make her a popular favorite. Look at the 
case of Lucea; she is a really great artiste, but it 
will never pay a manager in this country to give 
her a large salary. You know I tried her at the 
ciose of last season, but I could not regain the lost 
ground, 

Critic.—It is generally understood that Mdlle. 
Albani is an American. 

Strakosch —Yes, she is of French Canadian par- 
ents; her real name is Emma La Jeunesse. Her 
education was gained at the Convent of the Sacré 
Cour, Montreal. There her musical talents soon 
showed themselves, and she became an accomplished 
organist. 

Critic.—An education at a convent is rather a sin- 
gular preparation for the lyric stage. How natural- 
ly she would be able to act as one of the nuns in 
“Robert the Devil”! You had better mount that 
opera, and give the tenor part to Devillier. 

Strakosch.—You are always chaffing me, but I 
don’t care a straw. I have heard it said “ the near- 
er to church, the further from God,” and you seem 
to think that because a lady kas been an inmate of 
a convent she is particularly fitted to associate with 
the devil, When Albani’s parents found out how 
creat were her vocal abilities, she was taken to Par- 
is and placed under the tuition of the once celebra- 
ted tenor, Duprez, He was charmed with her, and, 
after having taught her as much as he could, sent 
her on to Lamperti of Milan, who is unsurpassed in 
his method. 

Critic. —W hat is her repertory ? 

Strakosch,—I cannot tell you all, but she has been 
most successful in “‘ Linda,” ‘ Sonnambula,” ‘ Lucia,’ 
“M gnon,” “ Rigoletto,” Zerlina in ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” 
and Rosina in “Il Barbiere.” I shall, in all proba- 
bility, produce “Il Barbiere,” because one of my 
tenors, Debassini, has a light, flexible voice, and 
can sing the Rossinian scales to perfection, 

Critic.—It will be almost a novelty here ; we have 
had so little of Rossini's music of late years. Very 
few modern singers study sufficiently to be able to 
master its difficulties, 

S'rakosch,—1n that respect, at least, you will be 
pleased with Debassini, whose execution is remark- 
ably fluent. Albani will also take the leading 7é’e 
in the “ Flying Dutchman.” 

Critie-—Then you have decided to produce that 
opera ? 

Sirakosch.—Y es ; 1 was in doubt between that and 
“ Rienzi,” bnt the score of the latter would require a 
very great deal of alteration, and there would be 
much difficulty in getting the music. Besides, the 
“Flying Dutchman” has been tried before English 
audiences, while “ Rienzi” has not. 

Critic.—l remember seeing the ‘ Dutchman” at 
Drury Lane during Wood's season in 1870, with 
Murska and Santley. 

Sirakosch.—Did you like it ? 

Critic—Yes; it is far more pleasing than “ Lo- 
hengrin.” You know Wagner wrote it before all 
his extraordinary theories had been developed. 
There will be a good chance for you to show us some 
fine scenery. 

Strakosch.—W ell, I shall do my best. The stock- 
holders are supplying a new set of scenery suitable 
lor ordinary operas, and I shall mount tue new ones 
as well as | know how. 

Critic.—W hat will Heilbron sing ? 

Strakosch_—As I told you before, she was origi- 
nally at the Opéra Comique, and her genius is for 
the lighter parts, She will appear in “ La Traviata,” 
“ La Figlia,” “ Faust,” Gounod’s ** Romeo and Giul- 
ietta,” and she will undertake Elsa in ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 

Crittc.—Pollentini’s name is quite unknown here. 

Strakosch.—Y es ; she is young, but has been much 
liked in all the principal Italian cities, and was well 
received last season at La Scala, Milan, an enormous 
house—I believe the largest in the world—and 





where the audiences are extremely critical. She is 
a fine actress, and will undertake the heavy réles, 
intluding Aida, and Valentinain ‘ Les Huguenots.” 
Maresi will also be in the company, and Miss Cary 
is relied upon for all the contralto parts. She 
knows almost every opera, is always amiable, and 
never disappoints the public. 

Critic.—Three most excellent qualities, and I am 
sure the public appreciates the lady at her proper 
worth. Now tell me about the gentlemen. 

Strokosch.—The principal tenor is Carpi, of whom I 
expect great things, Ilereis his photograph ; you 
can see that he is very handsome. He sang last 
season at Cairo, where be replaced Mongini. His 
voice is atenoredisforza, I shallgive him the parts 
in “ Aida” and “ Lohengrin.” His repertory in- 
cludes most of Meyerbeer's operas, and 1 hear thet 
he 4s capital in Masaniello, What are you laugh- 
ing at? 

Critic.—Because, as his name is rather fishy, it 
seems only proper that he should succeed as a fish- 
erman. 

Strakosch.—W ell, as you have had your joke, I 
will have mine. What is the difference between 
Carpi and a cardinal ? 

Critic.—I don’t know, but the tenor of their ways 
seems entirely different. 

Strakosch.—One performs mass in red and the 
other Masaniello (mass in yellow). 

Critie—Very good. Now about Devillier. Was 
he not a cooper, and did not some manager find out 
his capabilities by hearing him sing while at work, 

Strakosch.—Yes. You see, being a cooper, he 
knew all about bars and staves. He did well at 
Paris last year, and has a good répertoire. 1 shall 
let him sing in “ William Tell,” and probably in some 
of Meyerbeer’s operas. Of Del Puente you know 
almost as muchas I. Then there is a new baritone, 
Tagliapietra, who was at Paris this season with my 
brother, Scolara is a useful bass, and I have en- 
gaged Fiorini, who was also with Moritz, and who 
knows a great number of operas, and has a powerful, 
rich voice. I have aimed at obtaining a company 
which should be complete in every detail, and while 
I have no débutantes or untried singers, the artists 
are all young, and there are no worn voices among 
them. The older and more worn out a singer is, the 
more difficult he or she is to manage. Some of the 
people I have had gave themselves many more airs 
than they sing. 

Critic.—Singers are, of course, crotchety. 

Strakosch.—Y es, and their quavers and their turns 
nearly made me ill last year. I could not sleep 
without taking several minims of soothing medicine. 
When they found they could not move me, they tried 
to work my manager ; but that was out of the frying- 
pan into the Fryer. 

Critic.—Then, in the way of novelties, we may ex- 
pect the “Flying Dutchman,” “ William Tell,” and 
“Ruy Blas” ? 

Strakosch.—And also “ L’Etoile du Nord” and 
Gounod’s “ Romeo and Guilietta,” in both of which 
Heilbron will sustain the soprano parts. I think 
Marchetti’s “ Ruy Blas” is likelv to prove a success. 
It is quite new, and has not been heard out of Italy. 
The libretto is excellently arranged from the well- 
known play, and the music is of a grandly dramatic 
nature. Carpi will most probably sing in it, but 
the soprano, tenor, and baritoue parts are all of about 
equal importance. 

Critic.—Gounod’s “ Romeo and Giulietta” I 
heard at the time of its first production in London 
with Patti and Mario. It was by no means up to 
“ Faust.” 

Strakosch,—You must remember that then Mario 
had quite lost his voice, and was too lazy to learn 
the music, and that the tenor and soprano have 
nearly the whole weight of the opera. Since that 
time much of the music has been rewritten and sev - 
eral additions made. 

Critic.—I remember the ball room scene, The 
dance music was quite equal to the waltz in “ Faust.’» 

Strakosch.—V erdi’s Mass will, I anticipate, be one 
of the great features of the season. Iam going to 
bring over sixteen chorus singers, eight tenors, four 
basses, and four contraltos, You noticed last year 
how weak the contraltos were. It is almost impos- 
sible to find genuine contralto voices in this country. 
The orchestra will also receive some important ad- 
ditions fromm abroad, and Mme. Maretzek will be the 
harpist, and you know how fine an executant she is. 
It will be my endeavor to present opera as well as 
it is done in any city in Europe. The standard in- 
augurated last year will be fully maintained, and I 
shall spare no expense in the dresses and scenery 
for the new operas. 

Critic.—W ith what will you open ? 
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Strakosch.—Probably with “ Traviata,” on the 
28th September. Heilbron will be here for a fort- 
night before Albani arrives, The fall season will 
be ten weeks, and in the spring I shall again occupy 
the Academy for six weeks.— Arcadian, Aug. 20, 


Mr. William Chappell and Helmholtz 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ MUSICAL STANDARD,” 





Srr,—In your number of July 18 one who sub- 
scribes himself “ A Reader of Helmholtz” rushes 
into print, before any one can have had my “ Histo- 
ry of Music” in his hands more than a few days, to 
charge me with “ blundering,” because I assert that 
Professor Helmholtz mistakenly “ supposes the har- 
monies of a string to be simultaneously superposed.” 
If your correspondent could have contented his zeal 
by showing that he had found an erratum as to the 
page of Helmholtz’s work to which I refer, my 
thanks would have been due to him; but he must 
indeed be a careless “ Reader of Helmholtz” who 
has not discovered that the learned physiologist 
contends throughout his work for the compound na- 
ture of musical toes, and that the meaning of a 
compound tone is one with “harmonics simultane- 
ously superposed,” 

By a curious coincidence, two more attentive 
“Readers of Helmholtz” are quoted in the column 
of the Musical Standard which precedes the letter of 
your anonymous correspondent; the first is Mr. 
Colin Brown, and the second is Mr. Sully. Mr. Co- 
lin Brown says: “If it be true that all the sounds 
are contained in a musical sound.” And Mr. Sully : 
« Just as a single musical note is demonstrated to be 
a complex product.” 

The particular passage which was under my eye 
when writing is the following, from Professor Tyn- 
dall’s “ Lectures on Sound ;” “ Now it is not possi- 
ble to sound the string as a whole, without at the 
same time causing to a greater or less extent its 
subdivision ; that is to say, superposed upon the vi- 
brations of the whole string. we have always in a 
greater or less degree the vibrations of its aliquot 
parts. The higher notes produced by these latter 
vibrations are called harmonics of the string.” 

To these theories and supposed demonstrations | 
demur on practical grounds. It is clear to me that 
the nature of harmonics is not understood, and that 
Professor Helmholtz is particularly deficient in 
practical experience No theory can be more wild 
than one of his, that the difference of tone between 
a violin and a flute is due to the difference in their 
harmonics, The harmonics of the two are absolute- 
ly the same, and the real causes of difference are in 
the sounding bodies of the instru ents, and in the 
different manners of exciting their tones. As to 
flutes and pipes, the very character ascribed to their 
tones by ancient writers has enabled me to tell how 
they were blown. Ifa wailing quality ef tone, it 
must have proceeded froma pipe blown by a double 
reed, such as is now employed in the hautboy; the 
brilliant tone is from the flute; the powerful and 
deeper tone from the clarionet reed; and the soft 
and pure tone from blowing by the mouth (without 
assistance from the lip) upon the sharp edge of a 
welge, as in the flageolet, or with the aid of bellows 
in the diapason pipe of an organ. 

Harmonics have no share in the production of tone 
from any musical instrument, and therefore do not 
in the least affect its quality. Harmonic sounds are 
never simultaneous, even with one another, but 
they ensue in rapid succession after the production 
of the principal note has ceased. So long as the 
force of the bow or of the pianoforte hammer is upon 
the string, it produces but the one note which is de- 
signed. Only when the force of the blow or of the 
bow is expended do the vibrations of the string be- 
gin to cuntract, and that contraction isthe cause of 
a rapid succession of harmonics, which continue to 
ascend uutil the string is at rest. In pipes the ef- 
fect is the same. So long as the wind is of adequate 
power the true note is produced ; but when the col- 
umn ot air which has been projected from the pipe 
becomes attenuated by friction, harmonics commence. 
All harmonics are therefore higher notes than the 
first sound, and they are heard only upon the break- 
up of the principal tone. There is no second kind 
of harmonics; but there are sometimes tones below 
the principal note, and these are due to the extra 
power of coincident over non-coincident vibrations. 
Harmoniuins, concertinas, and symphoniums have 
no harmonics, because their tones are produced by 
the vibrations of metal springs, and these springs 
are too stiff to subdivide themselves like a string. 
If such tongues of metal be inserted into pipes, the 
pipe will yield harmonics. 

And now as to the origin of the mistake about the 














superposition of harmonics and of the composite na- 
ture oftone. A very few words from Helmholtz’s 
“ Tonempfindungen ” will perhaps suffice to show. 
He says: ‘‘ When several resonant bodies in the sur- 
rounding atmosphere simultaneously excite different 
systems of waves of sound.” Thus the foundation 
of the argument is upon several instruments, (P. 46. 
1,12.) Next: “ A composite mass of musical tones 
may give rise toa purely periodic motion of the air, 
when all the musical tones which intermingle have 
vibrational numbers which are all multiples of one 
and the same whole number ; or (which comes to the 
same thing) when all these musical tones, so far as 
their pitch is concerned, may be regarded as har- 
monics of the same fundamental note. (‘ Oberténe 
eines und desselben Grundtons,.”) (P. 49, lines 18 
to 24, 3rd edit.) 

So the experiment is‘ to be upon sounds all of 
which have some consonant and coincident vibra- 
tions with the lowest note. This series commences 
with the octave, then the fifth, the double octave, 
the third, and sometimes more. In the octave ev- 
ery alternate vibration is consonant and coincident 
with the fundamental note ; in the fifth every third 
vibration is coincident, in the double octave every 
fourth vibration, and in the major third every fifth 
vibration. All these various vibrations keep time 
with the fundamental note—2 to 1, 8 tol, 4 to 1, 
and 5 to 1. Coincident vibrations have double the 
power of the non-coincident, just as when two ham- 
mers are struck simultaneously they exceed the 
loudness of alternate strokes. Thus the coincident 
vibrations only may be heard at a distance, because 
they overpower the rest, and the deception is furth- 
er aided by the consonant harmony of the intervals ; 
but it is an illusion, which would be detected by 
any one who might be close to the instruments. 

Another aid to deception is that the wide vibra- 
tions of the fundamental or lowest note endure long- 
er than all the others, and that the vibrations of the 
shortest, and therefore least consonant, sound are 
soonest at an end. I have commented upon this 
effect in my “ History,” in these words :—“ If a cho- 
rus of men’s and women’s voices be heard singing 
the same subject at a distance, especially in the open 
air, the women’s voices will seem to give brilliancy 
to the men’s, and to die away in them, for the slow- 
er vibrations of the men’s voices continue after those 
of the women have ceased” (p. 87). My friend G. 
A. Macfarren told me that he also had often noticed 
this effect. Thus the theory of compound tone is 
founded upon the illusive effect of distance. I will 
now proceed to show that it cannot be true, 

Allow me first to refer to an experiment which 
was witnessed by a large number of persons at the 
meeting of the British Association in Edinburgh in 
1872. Mr. Ladd there exhibited a long string vi- 
brating the interval of the fifth, and threw a power- 
ful light upon it, so that the vibrations could.be seen 
distinctly in the dark room. The string could not 
have deviated so far in the width of its vibrations as 
to sound any other interval without it being seen, 
an it did not so deviate. The difference of width 
is great in succeeding harmonics; the harmonic of 
the octave vibrates only half the distance of the 
whole note. Every musical note may be tested by 
tie ear, and in this case the ear is supreme judge. 
Tne note may be identified by measurement upon 
the string ; also by comparing the two sounds—the 
first produced by the natural harmonic, and the 
second artificially. All these tests bear witness 
against the compound nature of tone. The tone of 
the pipe is purer than that of the string; the pipe 
does not permit so much deviation or wave motion 
as may be ina string. Musical tone is produced 
only by the transverse antagonistic vibrations of 
the string, and not by the eccentric longitudinal 
movements. The motion of the waves of sound is 
tranverse to the direction of the wave. 

Wa. Caaprect, 

Strafford Lodge, Oatland Park, Surrey. 





Translations from Richard Wagner.* 


Il, THE POPULAR MELODY HUNTERS—“ MASANIELLO ” 
AND “ WILLIAM TELL,” 


.... And now the grand hunt for popular melo- 
dies broke loose over other people’s grounds, 
Already Weser, finding his native flower was 
wilted, had been busily turning over the leaves of 
Forkel’s descriptions of the Arabian music, and had 
borrowed thence a march for the Harem guard. 
Our Frenchmen were quickly on their feet; they 
merely looked into the hand-books for tourists, and 
set out in person tosee and hear, upon the spot, 


*From his “ Oper und drama,’’ 3 vols. Leipsic, 1852. 





wherever any bit of popular naiveté was to be found, 
both how it looked and sounded, Our grey old 
civilization was growing childish again, and second 
childishness soon dies ! 

There, in the beautiful and much defiled land of 
Italy, whose mnsical fat Rossini had exhausted with 
such elegant complacency for the lean world of Art, 
sat the careless and luxurious master and looked on 
with a wondering smile, upon this rummaging 
about of the gallant Parisian popular melody hunt- 
ers. One of these was a good rider, and when he 
got off from his horse after a hasty ride, people 
snew that he had found a good melody, which 
would bring him in much gold. This man rode like 
all possessed through all the fish and vegetable 
onabae of Naples, till every thing flew round about 
his ears, scoldings and curses followed him, and 
threatening fists were raised against him,—so that 
with the lightning-speed of instinct he snuffed the 
idea of a magnificent fishermen’s and market-men’s 
revolution. But there was still more profit to be 
made out of this! Away to Portici gallops the 
Parisian rider, to the barks and nets of those naive 
fishermen, who are singing there and catching fish, 
sleeping and quarreling, playing with wife and child 
and throwing knives, stabbing and killing one 
another and still singing on. Master Auber, it must 
be confessed, that was a good ride, and better than 
that famous one upon the Tieewery ph, which moved 
only in the air,—from which nothing was to be 
gained but east winds and colds! The rider rode 
home, eprang from his horse, paid Rossini an un- 
commonly gracious compliment (he knew well 
why !), took the extra post to Paris, and what he 
there got ready in the turning of his hand was noth- 
ing more nor less than the Auette de Portici (‘* Mas- 
aniello,”) 

—This ‘‘Mute” was the now speechless-grown 
Muse of the Drama, who, sad and lonely in the midst 
of singing and tumultuous masses, wandered about 
with broken heart, only at last from satiety of life 
to smother herself and her irremediable anguish in 
in the artificial fury of the theatrical volcano !— 

Rossint looked on from afar upon the gorgeous 
spectacle, and when he journeyed to Paris, he 
thought he would just stop and rest a while under 
the snowy Alps of Switzerland, and listen how the 
healthy and brave fellows there held musical commu- 
nion with their mountains and their cows, Arrived 
at Paris, he paid Auber his most gracious compli- 
ment (he knew well why !), and placed before the 
world, with much paternal joy, his youngest child, 
which by a happy inspiration he had baptized 
“ William Tell.” 

The “ Muette de Portici” and “ William Tell.” be- 
came now the two poles of the axis, about which 
the whole speculative world of opera music turned. 
A new secret for galvanizing the half effete body of 
the opera had been found; and now the opera could 
live again, so long as any national peculiarities re- 
mained to be rifled, All countries of the Continent 
were explored, every province plundered, every 
race and stock of men sucked to the last drops of its 
musical blood, and the vinous spirit so gained was 
burned out in glittering fire-works for the delight 
of the gentryand the rabble of the great musical 
world. The German art-criticism saw in this a sig- 
nificant approximation of opera to its goal; for now 
it had struck into the “ national,” or, if you will, the 
“historical” direction. When the whole world is 
out of joint, the Germans feel the happiest ; for they 
have so much the more to explain, to divine, to im 
agine, and finally—that they may feel perfectly 
contented and at home—to classify ! 


——_+>+-+@>4-——______ 
Miss Edith Wynne. 

“Cherubino” in the London Figaro of July 29 
reports as follows of a testimonial presented to the 
singer who has left such%pleasant memories in Bos- 
ton: 


There are times when thecritic is only too glad 
to lay aside the gall, and to dip his pen in the milk 
and honey of unreserved praise. Such an occasion 
presents itself in various ways, sometimes in the 
form of a “‘ benefit,” where the artiste gets the bou- 

uets and the impresario the money, and sometimes, 
though less often, in the more substantial form of a 
public “testimonial.” The testimonial which was 
presented to Miss Edith Wynne, at a Conversazione 
of the London and Welsh Choral Union, at the Han- 
over-square Rooms, on Friday last, was intrinsically 
valuable; but the mere money value of the marble 
bust, the beautiful bracelet resplendent with dia 
monds and stones of price, and the illuminated ad- 
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dress, formed but a small portion of the honor which 
was thus paid to a popular cantatrice. While the 
public homage thus paid by artistes to artiste was 
extremely gratifying to the recipient, there is no 
doubt that personal considerations entered very 
largely into the affair, and that the valuable gifts 
which Miss Wynne may with good reason treasure 
among the daintiest jewels of her diadem, were in- 
tended in appreciation as much of her virtues as an 
Englishwoman, (for England and Wales are practi- 
cally one country), her exertions in the cause of 
charity, her ever-ready, and I may add, gratuitous 
response to the invitations to the national festivals 
of her countrymen, and her kindly and sisterly help 
to those wh6 are as yet on the lowest rung of the 
artistic ladder, as of her high professional worth. 
To speak of the scene of the presentation in ade- 
quate manner, would be a difficult matter, Her own 
countrymen and women mustered largely to render 
her honor, but the English element was decidedly 
in the ascendant ; while France, Germany and Italy 
sent their representatives. This was as it should 
have been, as Miss Wynne’s fame is cosmopolitan, 
rather than national. The Welsh orators had a 
field-day, and were not slow to avail themselves of 
it. Mr. Cornwallis West, the Rev. Newman Hall, 
Sir Watkins W. Wynne, M.P., Mr. Richards, M.P., 
Mr. Brinley Richards, and Mr. John Thomas, sepa- 
rately and successively held forth to the glory of 
the Principality in general, and of Miss Wynne in 
particular, One enthusiastic speaker declared he 
remembered the first appearance of Miss Wynne in 
the Principality, which, as she was born in Holywell, 
must have been very early in her life. He men- 
tioned, moreover, that she then wore the national 
garb of Wales, which, at that tender age, must have 
borne a curious resemblance to the costume of 
Mother Eve, before the Temptation, Another 
speaker attempted to trace the hitsory of the Welsh 
people from the Flood, Another took up the thread 
of the discourse at the War of the Roses; while a 
fourth collapsed at the somewhat modern era of 1852, 
Verily, the recollections of these good Welsh people 
are as lengthy as their pedigrees, and, in sorrow, let 
me add, their speeches, The Welsh Choral Union 
sang some songs of welcome, and Miss Wynne her- 
self, in a voice choked with pardonable and honora- 
ble emotion, attempted to reply in that which has 
been aptly canal “the mellifluous language of 
song,” but her feelings overcame her, and she was 
compelled to retire. And truly she had good rea- 
son for her display of emstion, It is rare, indeed, 
that such expressions of honor, of kindness, and of 
goodwill fall to the lot of an artiste, and when such 
tokens come from dear and devoted friends, the heart 
which remained unmoved would be stony indeed, 
Right glad am I to see an English artiste thus ap- 
preciated in her own country; so sincere a reward 
of merit works good to art, and serves as an incen- 
tive to “talent yet undiscovered” to work and im- 
srove, The tribute was paid to a particular artiste, 
ut it has its influence upon the whole system of 
English art, and reflects as much honor upon the 
donors as upon the recipient. 
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Beethoven in Boston. 


Thirty years ago! It was earlier than that 
when our old Academy of Music began to give 
orchestral concerts in what had been known as 
the old Boston Theatre, then transformed into 
the Odeon, right in the heart of the burnt and 
rebuilt district, as we now call it. But we 
have not rebuilt the Odeon! Before the year 
1845 the Academy had already produced the 
first, the fifth, the second, the Pastoral and the 
seventh Symphonies of Beethoven; and in the 
winter of that year all of these, except the 
Pastoral, and with the addition of the eighth, 
were heard in that old theatre. 

This was a bold undertaking for a New Eng- 
land city, and, considering all things, a suc- 
cessful one. To criticize those performances 
by the standand of European orchestras would 








have been ungencrous. We have no sympathy 
with those who would forbid a thing to be at- 
tempted, because we cannot do it perfectly; 
who have so little faith in the intrinsic power 
of Beethoven’s music, orin the capacity of a 
musical soul to receive it inwardly and deeply, 
even from an imperfect and approximate exe- 
cution of it by an orchestra, that they would 
deny us these to us invaluable opportunities. 
To say the least, they are better than nothing. 
An oft-repeated performance by an indifferent 
orchestra will, if they persevere in the right 
spirit, bring out more and more of the true 
features, cf the profound meaning of the com- 
position. The musicians grow by the study of 
it; their power increases with the magnitude 
of the task upon which they engage. It can 
hurt no one to try Beethoven. On the contra- 
ry hundreds felt, by this experiment, that they 
were unspeakably gainers. The Academy 
chose a generous course ; for the sake of educat- 
ing the public taste to a high standard, and 
creating a demand for the works of the great 


| masters, they took the risk of failure and of 





criticism, and gave us studies, so to speak, of 
works which no one would have the presump- 
tion to suppose could be brought out here in 
the most masterly manner. What was the re- 
sult? The orchestra was criticized; but hun- 
dreds acquired some true sense of the meaning 
and grandeur of these inexhaustible creations 
of genius; taste was elevated; Beeethoven be- 
came really known to many ; and some of the 
symphonies were studied and repeated till the 
orchestra really got to feel them, and codperate 
as one in the production of them. An enthusi- 
asm was generated both in the performer and 
in the hearer, at the expense, no doubt, of some 
lame and awkward trials, which neither could 
have afforded to forego. And that was thirty 
years ago! One of our wise newspaper critics, 
a short time since, proclaimed that the taste 
for classical music here in Boston dates entire- 
ly from the advent of the Thomas Orchestra! 

Some thought it was beginning at the wrong 
end ; that Beethoven was many years in ad- 
vance of our musical culture; that we should 
be prepared for him as the world was prepared 
for him by first acqusinting ourselves with the 
less profound and difficult music which preced- 
ed him, Ah! if weonly might be so prepared! 
They were great masters who paved the way 
for Beethoven; from Bach to Haydn there was 
a line of influences enriching the soil from which 
such a genius was to spring. But if we had 
not had Beethoven, would it have been Bach 
and Haydn that would have been given us to 
prepare ourselves withal ?> Any thing but that; 
the most modern of the moderns, all the opera 
trash of the day, all the dazzling superficialities 
of solo-players, and those who write ‘‘for ef- 
fect,”—these would have been given us; and 
we might hear them forever, and never be the wis- 
er, though the mere physical sense of music and 
the mere mechanical power of execution might 
be somewhat sharpened, The truth is, Beetho- 
ven's is the music of this age; it gives voice to 
the imprisoned soul and aspiration of this age. 
Spiritually and essentially, it can be better 
comprehended by unmusical Americans in Bos- 
ton now, than it could in Vienna when it was 
born, It was prophetic of the great world- 
movement that now stirs so many hearts. The 





understanding of it is not a matter of mere 
musical refinement; the question only is: are 


our souls ready for the soul that isin it? If 
so, it is the very music for our education; it 
it 


will open our ears for us through our souls; 
will inspire us, since it came from that which 
in the depths of our hearts most interests us. 
The child will study what it loves; and we ap- 
prehend it is our destiny in this age and in 
this land to love Beethoven. 


Tt was an era in the life of every child who 
loved music, the first time he happened to hear 
any thing, were it only a waltz, of Beethoven 
played in its true spirit. It affected his mind 
as no music before had done, and opened a new 
world to him,—a new world within himself, 
too, which made him shudder with delight. It 
touched new springs, and swelled the breast 
with emotions which seemed asif they could 
only find room in another and a vaster sphere 
of being. Those wondrous chords, each an 
electric shock ; that impetuous, nervous, almost 
angry accent; that defiant dashing out of the 
strong notes, which only made more affecting 
the tremulous melodies of a heart all melting 
with love, vainly disguising itself under this 
rude manner; that earnest pleading, as about 
some vast unutterable wrong, appealing to us, 
like a portrait whose eye is on every one who 
enters the room; and ahove all, that boundless 
yearning, compelling the very stars above to 
answer in sweetest melodies, as they shed 
glimmerings on the dark, heaving, yearning 
waves below :—all that, for which there are no 
words, made us long to know more of the man, 
and to listen to some of his fuller utterances of 
himself, to some of his great works in which 
he allowed himself full scope ;— for he indeed 
had something to tell us! That opportunity 
was at last secured to us, by the performance 
and subsequent frequent repetition by the 
Academy orchestra, of one of his greatest and 
most characteristic works, the Symphony in C 
minor. From that fifth Symphony dates the 
history of Beethoven in Boston. How this 
seized upon us, how it grew upon us, how it 
became a living bond of union between audi- 
ence and performers, an initiation into a deep- 
er life, how in spite of imperfect means and 
execution, the life and soul of it did contrive 
to get out and inspire the souls of all, which 
reacted on the performance, till actually it 
was performed well,—all this should be told, 
and taken as the starting point, in any attempt 
to sketch the history of the taste for the high- 
er instrumental music in Boston, 


The Symphony Concerts. 


The Harvard Musical Association is preparing for 
its tenth round of ten concerts, to begin on Thurs- 
day afternoon, Nov. 5, as usual at the Boston Music 
Hall. This round completed, it will have made up 
its first hundred of feasts of the purest and noblest 
specimens of classical orchestral music, consisting 
with but few exceptions of the acknowledged master- 
works,—the “consecrated works,” to borrow the 
expression of the French composers in their Memorial 
which we copy on our first page,—of the great tone- 
poets with whom we never can become too well ac- 
quainted, It was for precisely this purpose that 
these concerts were originated nine years since, at 
a time when, after having been for years accustomed 
to Beethoven Symphonies, etc., until we knew not 
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how to do without them, we found ourselves deprived 
of any sure and permanent provision for the oppor- 
tunities of hearing any other music than it suited 
the interests of private speculators and caterers to 
offer us from time to time; bidding for popularity, 
for money, of course they seldom cared to offer us 
the best, but only what they thought the most at- 
tractive to the crowd and for the moment, Then 
this society of gentlemen of culture, for the mest 
part merely lovers of Art, with the exception of a 
few artists whom they had enrolled in their number, 
undertook to provide fit audience (even though few), 
orchestra, programmes, and pecuniary guaranty for 
a season of six Symphony concerts, in the purest 
sense of the word, and with the best means of inter- 
pretation which our city could afford, They afford- 
ed so much satisfaction that the number of concerts 
was increased the next year to eight, and after that 
to ten. One or more extra concerts, too, were given 
in the second, third and fourth years; in this way 
we make out our hundred, 

Now these concerts, as we have often said, were 
designed for a definite and special purpose. They 
were not to cover the whole ground of music, even 
of orchestral music ; they were not to answer every 
expectation which everybody has of instrumental 
concerts ; they were not to catch up the shifting mu- 
sical fashions of each year ; they were not pledged to 
the bringing out of new works, new composers, (nor 
were they pledged not to bring out anything what- 
ever that should be consistent with the general spirit 
of their programmes) ; they would keep to their own 
province,—a legitimate and most important one— 
and forego all rivalry or imitation of the greater 
brilliancy, variety and novelty, with all the ad cap- 
tandum arts, of other people's concerts ; at war with 
none, but quietly pursuing their own way in the be- 
lief that it was good. 

The name “ Symphony Concerts,” was thought a 
good one to define their character. It implied, not 
only that one of the Symphonies of the masters 
would form the principal feature of each concert, 
but also that all the other numbers of the programme 
should be in a certain true artistic harmony with 
that. Leaving it to others to provide music of 
another sort, each in his own way, and minister to 
other tastes and wants, the mission of ‘hese eoncerts 
was and is to keep this one spring of inspiration al- 
ways open and accessible; so that it may not get 
overgrown, neglected and forgotten amid all the 
multifarious musical attractions, novelties and 
idols of the day ; in other words, to make sure every 
year of at least a stated number of hearings of the 
‘consecrated works,” always in danger of being 
neglected amid the clamor of idle curiosity, the eager 
dazzling advertisements of new aspirants for fame or 
favor. Certainly ten chances in a year of hearing 
some of the great Symphonies, with due relief of 
other forms of music, is but a moderate guaranty 
against the danger of losing sight of the best amid 
the bewildering clamor of the new and loudly ad- 
vertised. Having the masterworks always fresh in 
mind, then we can safely listen to the other concerts 
and form some intelligent judgment of the worth of 
new productions, 

The motive of these concerts, therefore, is purely 
and entirely artistic, and in no sense speculative : 
ignoring all competition, they have no private inter- 
ests to serve ; a “ business” enterprise they are not in 
any sense. 

The motive that inspires them is: 

1. To make sure and permanent the opportuni- 
tics of keeping up-acquaintance with the acknowl- 
edged master works of genius in the forms of Sym- 
phony, Concerto, Oveeture, ete. ;—in a word, to 
make available, from year to year, the best part of 
our musical birthright, — 





2. To build up an orchestral institution of our 
own; for surely so musical a city as Boston ought 
not to be dependent npon travelling orchestras from 
abroad, or any mere chance opportunities, for its 
supplies of the essential classics of its education in 
this noble Art.—Of course it will be said, not with- 
out reason, that most people go to the concert where 
they expect the most amusement, or a fresh sensa- 
tion, or the immediate enjoyment of the best  per- 
formance, the best orchestra, and not for any patri- 
otic and far reaching motive, not from a sentiment 
of loyalty to Art and to its progress in the long 
run Yet we have seen that not a few are capable 
of this devotion, 

Of the programmes for the coming season scareely 
anything is yet sufficiently decided to warrant an 
announcement. We copy from the Advertiser be- 
including rather 


low, some of the “ probabilities, 
more than can be safely promised as yet of the Har- 
vard Concerts. The orchestra will no doubt be 
stronger and better than it has been, It is quite 
true that Mr. Listemann, having left the Thomas 
Orchestra, will be a most important reinforcement 
to our first vio ins; August Fries no doubt too will 
remain another year; but what the Advertiser hints 
about the leadership is mere conjecture of its own, 
Mr. Hartdegen, the violoncellist, also comes back to 
us; and, in all probabiiity, the orchestra will gain 
the other excellent artists whom Mr, Listemann has 
associated with him in his new *‘ Philharmonic” 
(Quintette) Club, 

The programmes are gradually taking shape. A 
few hints only are in order now. 

In the way of Symphonies, Beethoven, of course, 
must have the lion’s share; a Symphony Concert 
audience would think itself unfairly treated without 
that; and it is yet to be seen that any novelty of 
Liszt, Raff, Wagner, anybody, is brilliant or beauti- 
ful or grand enough to draw like Beethoven, There 
gvill be at least three Beethoven Symphonies, and 
the only rule to be regarded in the selection is to 
take those which have not had their turn for some 
time ; the see snd, fourth and seventh will meet that 
condition, Of cheerful, masterly old father Haydn 
there should at least be two,—perhaps the charming 
“ Oxford” (never heard but once here) and the great 
one in D, commonly called “ No, 2.” Of Mozart 
surely one, and that one neither the “ Jupiter,” nor 
the G-minor, nor the E-flat, though these three are 
the fir-est ; some other would be fresher. Schumann’s 
music is now in the ascendant; ail his Symphonies 
have been brought out repeatedly even in the earli- 
est seasons of these concerts; this time the one in 
D minor and the one in C will be in order, and of 
course acceptable, There remain four places for 
other and perhaps more recent composers; and 
among things under consideration there are Sym- 
phonies by Gade, Rubinstein (the * Ocean ” Sym- 
phony entire), Raff, Spohr’s “ Irdisches und Gott- 
liches” perhaps for once, and very probably the D- 
minor Suile (equivalent to a Symphony) by Fr. 
Lachner; * but candidates are much more numerous 
than places. But Schumann’s “ Paradise and the 
Peri,” which is pretty certain to be given with 
orchestra, chorus and solos, will claim all the time 
allotted to one concert, and for that once displace a 
Symphony ; and this leads us to allude to a new ele- 
ment of interest which will figure we trust largely 
in the coming series, 

Ever since these concerts were established the 
importance has been felt, and urged in every annual 
report of the committee, of having a select and well- 
trained chorus of mixed voices, which could be 
called upon from time to time to sing, with the full 
orchestral accompaniment, sume of the choicest 


*A “Suite by Gade” will claim consideration (vide 
Advertiser) just 30 soon as he sees fit to write one! 


works out of that treasury of Cantatas, Choruses, 


&e., both secular and sacred, real works ot genius, 
full of charm, which heretofore have almost never 
got a hearing in our city, save in small semi-private 
clubs with mere pianoforte accompaniment. Sever- 
al times, in past years, such choruses, though often- 
er male choruses, were made up for a_ single 
performance in the Symphony concerts; but there 
was still the lack of any rightly constituted force to 
be relied upon. At length the time has come, and 
a choral club of about a hundred mixed voices, of 
the very best most and musically cultivated among 
the amateurs of Boston, has been organized, under the 
name of “ The Cecilia,” for the express purpose of 
singing in several of the Harvard Concerts, The 
original nucleus of the club consisted of a couple of 
dozen gentlemen, mostly leading members of the 
“ Apollo,” who, having come toan agreement as to 
how the thing could best. be done, delegated the 
whole power of choosing singers, and of making all 
arrangements, to an executive committee of six, of 
whom the chairman and three others are members 
of the Harvard, while five belong to the “ Apoilo ; 4 
viz, 8. L. Thorndike, Dr. 8. W. Langmaid, J. L, 
Stickney, Allen A. Brown, Il, M. Aiken, and A. 
Parker Brown. Mr, Charles C. Perkins was elected 
President, and Mr, Arthur Reed Secretary. The 
rehearsals (weekly through the winter) and the per- 
formances will be under the direction of Mr, 
B, J. Lang. The repertoire will be selected by the 
Ilarvard Concert Committee, and the only difficulty 
about it lies in the embarras de richesse which at once 
presents itself in such a field, 

In the selection of Overtures and shorter orches- 
tral pieces, freshness and even novelty will be stud- 
ied, so far as consistent with intrinsic excellence and 
beauty. And some of the best solo performers 
(pianists, violinists, &c.), will appear as the interpre- 
ters of the Concertos, &e., best worth hearing. 


2 





(a Any one having a copy of a small pamph- 
let called ‘How shall I teech,” will confer a favor 
bysending it to the publishers of this paper, 





Tue Musica Season.—The Advertiser anticipates 
the musical attractions and distractions of another 
season in the following article: 


It is impossible, for obvious reasone, to anticipate the 
details of the musical season with any such certainty as 
may be appiied to the dramatic. Enough is already 
known, however, to justify a sketch ot the general fea - 
ures of the year upon which we are just entering. The 
season of 1873-4 must necessarily overtop its suceessor in 
its possession of the Triennial Festival of the Handel and 
Haydn Society; but, excluding that remarkable occasion 
from view, it seems reasonably certain that the present 
seasou will much surpass the last in the particular of clae- 
sical and symphony concerts. In opera we shall be 
weighted down with quantity, being promised two rather 
jong engagements with the Italian, one of three weeks 
with Miss. Kellogg and her corps, and no less than three 
doses of opera bouffe, to wit, from Mile. Aimée, Miss 
Soldene and Mrs, Oates ; in quality it is extremely improb- 
able that we shall have anything worthy of comparison 
with the company which included Nilsson, Maurel, Cam- 
panini, Capoul and Nannetti, and we shall sadly miss the 
brilliant voice and noble action of Madame Lneca, 

The Harvard symphony concerts deserve by right the 
first ideration, | they are the product, as it 


were, of vur own soil, and because on them we depend, 
and must depend, for the constant supply of the best of 
our C.assical music and for the preservation and gradual 
elevation of the standard of taste. From foreign climes 
we may draw, wiih a pardonable eagerness of curiosity 
and desire, many rare and curious fruits, but good old 
New England principles teach us that we ought not de- 
pend upon strangers for our daily bread. The Harvard 
Musical Association will give a series of ten symphony 
concerts in the Music Hall, beginning on the afternoon of 
Thursday, November 5, and continuing fortnigutly, with 
but two or three interruptions, until the eighteenth of 
March. The orchestra is intended to be as large and as 

ood as Boston can furnish, Mr. Zerrahn conducting and 
Mr. Bernhard Listemann returning, very possibly, 10 his 
piace as jeader of the first violins. ‘The programmes of 
the Harvard concerts have not yet been ai ranged, and we 
can only say that the symphonies presented will probab)y 








be in the main from Beethoven, Haydn and Schumann, 
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—the first. fourth and seventh of the first-named compos- 
er being likely, we should suppose, to attract the attention 
of the committee from the compar stive rarity of their pre- 
sentation oflate year; suites by Luchner and Gade [! ?], 
and Rubinatein’s “ Ocean symphony, with other works 
by modern authors, will doubtless be taken into consider- 
ation. The novel feature of the Harvard concerts during 
the present year will be the first app arance and perform. 
ance in public of the new vocal society known as “ The 
Cecilia.” Thi-+ organization consists ofa hundred singers 
malea d female, selected from the best Boston voices anc 
under the special direction of sn executive committee of 
six, whose names have already been made public, and 
who are gentlemen of known skill, taste and experience. 
The Cecilia wil! be trained by Mr. Lang, and it is reason- 
able to hope that the choicest works for mixed voices— 
such as“ Paradise and the Peri” of Schumann, and the 
Walpurgis Nacht of Mendelssohn—with choral selections 
from unfamiliar but master-operas like ‘‘ Euryanthe ” of 
Weber, or the “ Orpheus” of Gluck, may be given with a 
near approach to perfection, and with the result of an im- 
mense access of life and general interest to the Harvard 
programmes, 

Mr. Theodore Thomas also takes the field with his mag- 
nificent orchestra. He announces a set of six symphony 
concerts in Music Hall on Wednesday evenings, vegin= 











west as far as Leavenworth. The vacation weeks 
passed so rapidly that but two days could be given 
to the reception of his old Boston acquaintances, 
Some of the latter assembled on Thursday evening, 
by special invitation, at the house of his brother, 
Mr. W. O. Perkins, on Ashland-place. The exam- 
ples which Mr. Perkins kindly gave—from oratorio 
and opera—of bis proficiency and attainments, were 
few in number, but were sufficient to show that his 
time abroad had been profitably spent, and that he 
had acquired a brilliant style, a smooth delivery, 





added to which was a rare distinctness of enuncia- 
tion ; there are few basses who possess these quali- 
ties in conjunction. Both manager and artist may 
be congratulated on their compact. It is Mr. Per- 
kin’s intention and hope to make a professional visit 
to America at the conclusion of his engagement in 
1877, when he will probably take part in the fourth 
triennial festival of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
to be held in this city in the spring of that year.— 





ning October 28, and continuing, with various inter 
of two, three and four weeks, until the seventeenth of 
February. For the performance «f the greater sympho- 
nies the orchestra will be enlarged to the full New York 
standard, and in the ninth symphony of Beethoven the 
corps will number between seventy and nincty players. 
As an adjunct to his instrumental forces, Mr. Thomas 
also promises a large chorus of mixed voices, trained by 
Mr. Sharland, who will take part in tue fourth movement 
of the chora! symphony, and who will also produce some 
very interesting works of livirg composers. A musical 
entertainment of a more } and miscellane char- 
acter will be given on each of the Saturday afternoons 
immediately following the symphony concerts, 

There will be a vast array of miscellaneous concerts of 
varying degrees of merit. some of which can already be 
announced by names and dates, De Vivo’s concert troupe, 
which includes Mile. Di Murska, Teresa Careno, M. Siu- 
ret the violinist, and others, will give three concerts in the 
Music Hall during the latter part of this month. The New 
York glee and madrigal eaere, with Miss Beebe and 
Miss Finch, will sing on the evening of December thirty- 
first, and on the afternoon of January second. And Miss 
Adelaide Phillipps will give a frewell concert in the Mu- 
sic Hall on the night of the thirty-fir-t of March, Mad- 
ame Urso, with Miss Doria, Mr. Fessenden, Mr. Rudolph- 
sen and M. Sauret, the pianist, are expected to give a 
number of popular concerts, perhaps in Beethoven Hall, 
within the month of October, And during the latter part 
of the season we may expect the regular and always wel- 
come courses from Mr. Lang, Mr. Perabo, Mr. Leonhard, 
Mr. Osgood, Mr. Boscowitz, Mr. Petersilea, Madame Schil- 
ler and others. 

An interesting incident of the musical season wili be the 
dedication on the evening of Octobor 5 of the new and 
elegant Beethoven Hall on Washington Street. On that 
occasion an original opening address will be read by Miss 
Charlotte Cushman, and music will be furnished by the 
Reethoven Quintette club, the Temple Quartette, Madame 
Camila Urso, Madame Schiller, and Mrs Dowland, —a 
beautiful little English lady, whose ballad singing has 
made a great impression at some of Mr. Thomas’s recent 
New York concerts, Three concerts will be given in the 
same hall by the same artists and Mr. Boscowitz. on the 
seventh, ninth and tenth of October; and Mr. Listemann’s 
Philharmonic club will give in the same place, beginning 
about the last of October, a series of popular Monday 
night concerts, in imitation of the famous London sets 
which take place upon that evening of the week. 

Strakosch’s Italian opera troupe will have a season of 
three weeks at the New Globe Theatre, dating from the 
seventh of December, and they will return on the twenty- 
sixth of April to the same house fora short time. The 
chief members of the company are Mile. Emma Albani, 
prima donna, a Canadian by birth, who has met with 
great success in the chief cities of Europe; Mile. Heilbron, 

yrima denna, who has gained a fair reputation in Paris; 

Le. Potentini, and Mile. Marest; our admirable Mias Ca- 
ry as contral o; Carpi, Debasini and Devilier as tenors; 
Del Puente and Tagliapetra as baritones; and Fiarini and 
Scolara as basses. Mr. Muzio and Mr. Behrens are to 
conduct. This is not “over and “above” brilliant as a 
list of names; but they partially atone by promising Wag- 
ner'’s © Kiying Dutehman,” Rossini’s “ William Te.l,” 
Gounod's * Romeo and Juhet,” Meyerbeer’s “ Star of the 
North,” and Marchetti's “ Ruy Blas."”) We wish Boston 
may hear these; but we doubt Last year “ Aida’ was 
the only novedty which Mr. Strakosch vouchsafed us. 
Miss Kellogg opens at the Globe on the fifteenth of Feb- 
ruary for three weeks. Her company is substantially the 
same as last year in its principal members, and it has 
been strengthened by the addition of Mr. Castle as tenor. 
Balfe’s “ Taliaman, ' with Miss Kellogg as Zdith, is hinted 
at as one of the novelties of the English season. Mile. 

Aimee, with a corps which includes many new names, 
gives two weeks of French opera bouffe at the Globe, dat- 
ing from the fourth of January. Offenbach’s * La Prin- 
cesee de Tiébizonde * and “ La Jolie Parfumeu-e”" and 
M. Vasseur’s * La Timbale d’ Argent" have been added, 
it 1s said, to the (bien) Aimée repertoire. English opera 
bouffe will find its most fumous English representation at 
the Globe on the first of February in the person of the 
charming Miss Emily Soldene from London; and pretty 
Mr-. Ortes will gallop through the same delectable ficlds 
ela the Boston Theatre at some unknown date, This dose 
of opera bouffe is likely to be of the “ heroic” order, Per- 
haps this year’s experience may Operate on our public as 
three days of liberty «mong figs and dates does upon the 

ecer’s boy. It would be a consummation worth some 


r 
Sevout wishing for. 
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Me. Jouve E. Perkins sailed from New York, 
yesterday, fur England, where he will soon begin a 
three years’ engagement with Mr, Mapleson. In 
company with his wife (M’lle Rose), also a member 
of Her Majesty's company, whom he married a few 
weeks ago on the eve of his sailing for America, he 
| has bees over a large portion of the country, going 








C wealth, Aug. 29. 


Tue inaugural session of the New England Normal 
Musical Institute, under the direction of Mr. Eben 
Tourjee, held at East Greenwich, R. 1, has just 
closed with a concert, in which Messrs. George L, 
Osgood, B. J. Lang, C. N. Allen, Geo, E. Whiting, 
and the Beethoven Quintette Club were participants, 
Miss Ada B. Coombs of Providence, was the lady vos 
calist, The school has been attended during its 
brief session by one hundred and ten pupils. 


Tue American Register of Paris had, lately, an 
interesting article on Italian opera, which reveals 
the manager very much at the mercy of the artist, 
and shows that we cannot hope to hear the best tal- 
ent of that land without paying well for it. The 
lyrical theatres there are sustained by the govern- 
ment as well as the public. For a season of three 
months the opera houses of Milan receive 320,000 
francs’ subvention, those of Rome 300,000, of Naples 
800,000, Florence 180,000, Venice 180,000, Turin 
160,000, Genoa 120,000, None of these establish- 
ments have any rent to pay, and they are not 
afflicted with share holders occupying the best seats, 
asin London and New York. They have, further- 
more, the advantage of having attached to them 
dancing and chorus schools, the pupils of which give 
their services to the theatre gratis, while the con- 
servatories of music furnish efficient aid to the 
orchestra, Owing to this resource, the orchestra of 
the Scala at Milan, which is composed of 110 musi- 
cians, costs only some $3000 per month, while that 
of New York, which numbers only 70 performers, 
costs more than $3000 per week. In Italy, and ev- 
en in France, the theatres are not obliged to pay for 
their advertisements in the newspapers, and the mu- 
sical critics only receive tickets for the first perform- 
ance of a piece or for the début of a new artist. In 
America, on the contrary, the journalists are nightly 
entitled to their places, although the advertisements 
of the theatres are regularly paid for. With regard 
to the remuneration of the lyrical artists, the idea 
that they are underpaid in Italy is entirely a mis- 
take, as will be seen by the salaries paid to the fol- 
lowing artists for their season of three months: 
Mme, Stolz, 55,000 franes; Mme. Wisnick, 43,000; 
Nicolini (tenor), 40,500;  Aldighieri (baritone), 
36,000, Our readers may form some idea from these 
figures of the difficulty which an American impresa- 
rio encounters in making up a troupe in Italy. The 
artists there are satisfied with their public and with 
their positions, and will not accept American engage- 
ments, except at almost ruinous salaries. ‘The same 
thing may ~ said in regard to Paris and London, 
and hence it is that opera directors in both these 
cities are compelled to present the same artists and 
the same old repertoire, year after year. , In general 
organization, in enterprise, and in orchestral and 
choral efficiency, the Italian theatres are vastly su- 
perior to those of the English and French capitals, 
the Academy of Music in New York, curious to say, 
approaching nearest to them in those respects. 
There are many excellent artists in Italy who can- 
not be tempted to accept engagements in London or 
Paris, and who prefer New York, as a better field 
for the development of their particular talents. The 
progress made of late years by our people in operat- 
ic enterprise has given the Italians a very high 
opinion indeed of our musical culture. Hence, in 
the future we shall find it easier to compete with the 
European capitals for the possession of the best ar- 
tists, the risk and discoxforts of the sea-voyage to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The opinions in this 
paragraph, like the statements, are the Register’s, 








not ours, 
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Vocal, with Piano A pa 


Cool Wind, Sweet Wind, blowing o’er 
the Sea. O'Grady. 80 
“ Have you brought from Adelaide 
The kiss she sent to me? ” 


A merry, lively little ilove song, of fine quality. 


Jubilate Deo. Solo and Quartette. 3. G to f. 
Gordon. 50 


Has Solos for Bass. Soprano and Tenor, and will 
be welcomed as new and good music for church 
service, 

Lingering Dreams of Long Ago. 3. Bb tof. 
Flavyal. 
“Ahme! How fondly mem'ry dwells 
Ou days that now are dead.” 

Words by Eliot ryder. Good poctry, set to 
music, rather sad, but of excellent quality. 

Love Thou! Duettino. 5. Abtof. Pinsuti. 75 


“Ama! La vita sterila.” 
« Love thou! For life is bleak and bare.” 


A first-class concert duet of some difficulty. 
Little Stars, or God is Love. Song and Cho. 
3. E+ to f. Magruder. 30 


“ The little birds have sought their nests, 
Among the leafy trees.” 
Very musical, and on a worthy subject. 


Rosabella. 3. Eb to f. 


“Tt is not that her face is fair, 
*Mid aureole of auburn hair.” 


& 


Daniel. 40 


Tt was soul-beanty that was so charming, and this 
sentiment, with the smooth and sweet air, renders 
it une of the better kind of songs. 


I dream’t Elise her Troth had spoken. 
(Sognai.) 6. E toa. Schira. 60 
“ Sognai che il labbro io le baciai.”’ 
“T kiss her lips as love's firet token.” 
A high class Italian concert song. with the usual 
love story in the words and ail sorts of artistic 
effects in the melody, 


Kustrumental., 


Leonore Grand March in E myjor. 5. Ruff. 1.50 


It should be understood that there are three ar- 
rangeme its of this celebrated work, which has be- 
come especially weil-kKnuowa by its great success 
in Thomas’s Concerts. This is complete. There 
is also an abbreviated form, and One for 4 hands. 


Heart’s Wishes. (Herzenswiinche.) 
Idylle. 4. Db. Lichner. 40 


The performer cannot have a very Idyl time in 
playmy this, as the delicate and quick arpeggios, 
&c., require constant and close attention, u to 
« listener the general effect is very sweet and mu- 


sical, 
Faust. ‘Buds of the Opera.’ 8. Blumtal. 35 
Freischutz. ‘“ ig 3. «635 


Favorite airs of well-known operas, 


Variations in A Major. For Organ. 6. A. 
Hesse. 60 
For manual and pedal. Both feet and hands 
have enough to do, but it isa great piece when 
properly played. 


Spring. Maylath. ea. 35 


No. 2. Qui Vive Galop. 4hands. 3 Ab 
No 3. Mandolinata, es 2F 
No. 4. Heimweh. 4 8 3 G 


Easy 4 hand arrangements of popular pieces. 


4 easy pieces with 


Dreams of Youth. 
Behr, ca. 25 


octaves. 
. Longings for Home. 38. Bb 
. Moorish Serenade. 2. A minor. 
. Ballad. 3 s+ 
Floweret in the Forest. 3. D 


Of quite 2 classical nature, and, although easy, 
require careful practice, but repay it. 


mOoh = 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1to7. The keyis marked with a capital letter: as Cc, B 
flat, &c. Asmall Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 


the staff. 
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